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Once at sea, the men of the 
Pueblo had more mundane mat- 
ters than espionage to contend 
with. A short way out, the 
helmsman cranked the wheel in 
the pilot house and the ship’s 
steering motors broke contact, 
leaving her adrift. It took 20 
minutes to fix. Only to have it 
go out once more— about 62 
times in all during the voyage 
across the Pacific. Each time 
the crew would groan: “It’s 
done it again.” 

Between steering repairs, the 
men drilled at their sea duties 
until the skipper felt by the time 
they were ordered on station, 
they would be ready. 

But it wasn’t all work. Por- 
poises ran ahead of the ship and 
followed it much of the way into 
the western Pacific. And the 
men spotted whales and flying 
fish. 

They watched movies in the 
crew’s mess. “Deadlier Than 
the Male” was a favorite. 

Most of the films got two 
showings, one at 4 p.m. and the 
other around 7:30 p.m. But 
“Deadlier Than the Male” was 
shown three or four times. 

When the movies weren’t on, 
the television was when in 
range of shore. It was a black 
and white portable, high on a 
bulkhead in a rack built by the 
shipyard, so everybody could 
see it. 

Don Peppard, Michael Barrett 
and other communications tech- 
nicians (C.T.’s) started playing 
Monopoly. Soon it became the 
ship’s game. But nobody won 
consistently enough to be the 
champion. 

Chuck Sterling, a C.T., had es- 
tablished himself as the ship’s 
comedian. And Harry Lewis, 
the Negro cook, took honors as 
the best rifle shot on board. 
TARGET PRACTICE 
He used a carbine the captain 
kept in the pilot house for shoot- 
ing floating mines. Some of the 
men also used it to shoot at sea 
gulls, but they never hit one. 

Responsible along with Lewis 
for preparing food were com- 
missary Ralph E. Reed, a 200- 
pounder from Perdix, Pa., and 
boyish-faced Dale Rigby, the 
ship’s 19-year-old baker. 

The only complaints they got 
were when they served too 
much pot roast, usually dis- 


guised with different sauces, but 
still pot roast. 

At night, when the men were 
not watching movies, some lis- 
tened to music on two tape re- 
corders, one given to the ship by 
her namesake, the city of Pueb- 
lo, Colo., at her commissioning 
and the other purchased from 
recreation funds. 

Or they asked the ship’s med- 
ic, Hospital Corpsman Herman 
Baldridge, who doubled as 
ship’s librarian, to open the 
glass bookshelves that held au- 
tobiographies, histories, novels 
and some unclassified technical 
publications. 

The Pueblo arrived in Hawaii 
on Nov. 14. As workmen tried to 
figure out how to fix the steer- 
ing, Bucher reported to CINC- 
PACFLT for more briefings on 
his mission. 

NO HELP 

He was told he would be oper- 
ating off the coast of Korea. 
What could he expect if he got 
into trouble out there? 

A captain on Adm. Hyland’s 
operations staff told him the 
Navy “has plans to react, as 
well as the Air Force through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but be- 
cause of the commitments of 
aircraft on the line and ready to 
go which they must fulfill in the 
event of general war ... it is 
not too likely that the Navy or 
the Air Force could come to . . . 
assistance (in time) to save the 
ship.” 

Bucher didn’t tell his officers 
or men. He didn’t want to worry 
them. Besides, nobody at any of 
the briefings indicated there 
would be any trouble; and he 
didn’t expect any. 

He took time out to buy his 
wife a little bowl of stylized Tal- 
ismanroses and sent them back 
to San Diego for her birthday, 
And Duane Hodges wrote home, 
still puzzled about his mission. 
He sent his mother a Bible. 

The Pueblo finally departed 
Hawaii on November 18 for the 
longest leg of its voyage— a 13 
day passage to Japan. The 
steering broke again. Bucher 
had to switch to manual steer- 
ing the rest of the way. That 
took two men on the helm, in- 
cluding occasional C.T.’s who 
were glad to be topside to re- 
lieve their seasickness. 

The Pueblo labored westward 
and finally the men saw their 
first sign of the Orient. The TV 
set began picking up stations in 
Japan. 
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